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THE BRI KBUILDER COMPETITION IV. 


A CREMATORY 
PROGRA M 
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VIEW ON THE ROAD FROM SAL ERNO TO 
AMALFI, ITALY. 


HE northern shores of the Gulf of Salerno, though 

less extensively visited by tourists than those of 

the Bay of Naples, are even superior to the latter in 
scenic grandeur. The high range of mountains which 


forms the Peninsula of Sorrento rises thousands of feet 


directly from the sea, sheltering in its crevices numerous 
maritime villages which, inaccessible by railway and in 
some instances by vehicles, preserve their 
characteristics intact. A good carriage road re 
Salerno to Amalfi. beyond which 


medizval 
aches from 
it has been found im- 
practicable to construct 4 permanent way, such portions 


of the road as have been built having 


been repeatedly 
destr ved | 


y landslides, among which the disastrous one 


of last year is probably still fresh in our reader's memory. 


"he. view presented in our frontispiece is of Vietri, 


a 
small place on the road near 


Salerno, where the more 
savage portion of the scenery has hardly 


begun, and 
where level spots may still be 


found which are planted 
with lemons, olives, and vines. From the southern ex- 
posure of this coast it was particularly open to the 
ravages of the Barbary pirates, who made 


frequent 
and 


sudden raids, plundering the towns and carrying off 


the inhabitants as Slaves. For defense against these 


pirates, the viceroys under Charles V. of Spain, under 
whose dominion the kingdom of Naples fell, 


erected a 
series of massive. »quare watch-towers at close intervals 
along the coast. one of which, with its corbelled and 
machicolated battlements. is seen on the 


beach in the 
center of the picture. 


The outside walls of the houses are 


generally plas- 
tered a dazzling white. 


and the towers and domes of the 


churches often have a curious decoration of glazed and 


colored tiles. The Saracenic influence is strong in the 
architecture: and in the churches and Cloisters of the 
monasteries are many examples of intric: itely 
Capitals and bronze and mosaic work. 5 
Simonds, in his ‘Sketches in Italy,” 
scenery about Vietri as follows: ‘On 
Vietri, Salerno is left low 


wrought 
Addington 
describes the 
first quitting 
down upon the seashore. nest- 


ling into a little corner of the bay which bears its name, 
] 
i 


and backed up by gigantic mountains. On the left 
hand hangs the cliff above the deep salt water, with here 
and there a fig tree spreading fanlike leaves against the 
blue beneath. On the right rises the hillside, 
vith myrtle, lentisk, cistus, and pale ye 


a tangle as sweet With scent as it is 


clothed 
llow coronella, 


gay with blos- 


som. . . . Meanwhile e: ich turn in the road brings some 


change of scene: now a village with its little beach of 
gray sand, lapped by clearest sea waves, where bare- 
legged fishermen mend their nets and naked boys bask 
like lizards in the sun: now towering bastions of weird 
rock, broken into spires and pinnacles like those of Skye, 
and colored with bright 
ravine, where the thin 


seems to hang 


hues of red and orange; then a 
thread of a mountain streamlet 
suspended upon ferny ledges in the lime- 
stone — ora Precipice, defined in profile against sea and 
Sky, with a lad. half dressed in goatskin, dangling his 
legs into vacuity and singing Or a tract of cultivation, 
and lemon trees nestle to- 
intermingled pergolas of 


where the orange, apricot, 


vines. ”’ 


. 








Brickwork of the Royal Chateaux of 
France. II. 


BY WILLIAM T. PARTRIDGE. 


“THE Chateau de Maintenon, situated in a level coun- 

try near the bank of the river Eure, depended for 
defense upon the strength of its towers and the depth of 
its moat. It therefore lacks the picturesque setting of 
Gien or Blois, both of which crown elevations. It gains 











CHATEAU DE MAINTENON. 


in effect, however, from the wide encircling moat, upon 
the surface of which its medley of towers is reflected. 

Two great sentinel masses stand one on each side of 
the garden front. Between them lies the brick addition 
made by Louis XII. So many further alterations were 
carried out by 
Louis XIV. 
that it is not 
easy to deter- 
mine the exact 
extent of the 
work of the 
Gothic king. 
But what he 
constructed is 
much in the 
style of his 
work at Blois, 
though it is 
uncertain 
which chateau 
is the earlier. 
For example, 
Louis XII., in 
making this 
present 
change, left 
the principal 





towers and a 
FACADE, CHATEAU DE SAINT—GERMAIN— small frag- 


EN—LAYE. ment of the 
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57 
wall uniting them, here, as at Blois, merely joining 
older parts by a wing. A chapel is at one end of the 
wing, and a staircase cage in the middl 

The material used, of course, is brick There is some 
attempt at a diaper pattern; but the wall surtace is too 
small for much display. The composition, cont 
by the existing conditions, is very irregular These cot 
ditions led to a picturesque treatment, which has b ¢l 
somewhat marred for us by the barn-like ad 
Louis XIV. 

With the Chateau de St.-Germain-en-Lays« f 
use of brickwork began. During the Gothic period bs 
was used for constructional purposes only “rat is, t 
body of the wall was built of brick; t 
color with that of the stone was merely accid: nt ‘8 Or 
mental effects were obtained by patterns fort et ( 
of different colors. But in St.-Germain-en-La 
of the brick is utilized. All architectural . effect 


15508804000 S ED, 
eee 8 


came aad 
4) 
3 


sitabrets e r Nos n ON eaten 


STAIRCASE, CHATEAI DE SAIN T— RMAI?> i I 


worked out from this point of view 


building is covered in great part with stucco, ot 
innovation. Against this light background st 
pilasters, and string-courses of red brick, carrie 
lines and used purely decoratively. 

The composition of this building, built later 
Blois, is a step in advance of the north facade of 


I. in that chateau. 

At Blois the recessed balconies are more or less reg 
larly spaced in a thick wall, and have no relation to thé 
court fagade. The piers vary in width and are m 
fragments of wall surface. At St.-Germain-en-La 
on the other hand, these piers are structural, buttressi 
a large vaulted roof. The windows are deeply recessed, 


allowing space for balconies at the principal floor level 
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: This same tops. There- 
ay treatment of fore, those 
buttressing here are prac- 
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tical rather 


than decora 





ird, making rior mantel 









the building a and the hoods 
series of bavs over the fire- 
near] alike place are inter 
from the ex esting They 





+ 
Phe high spe CHIMNEYPIECE, CHATEAU DE SAINT—GER | 
a La ties MAIN-EN—LAYE. 
Grand Room i 
gains added distinction from its importance in the appli- 
cation of the Orders. The panels of the vaults and the | 
yr ‘ilasters of the staircase are of brick. 
2 The brick additions at Fontainebleau are the service e 
ourt, called the Cour de Henri IV., the Gallerie des Cerfs 
s and its pavilion, built also by Henry, and the new wing 
f the Courde Cheval Blanc, constructed under Louis XV. 
ge st Three ngs built by Henry IV., abutting an older build- 
S ex, form the Cour de Henri IV In mass, these three 
wings make long lines of low 
one-story buildings, with attics, 
buildings marked at the corners 
and on the axes by higher pavil- 
“ ions. The center of the principal 
7 facade is composed of a triple 
mass, of which the central is the 
oe highest feature. & 
Although in plan all these 
wings and pavilions are of the 
same width, emphasis is given | 
' by an increase 1n the number of 
al stories in the pavilions. Thus, é 
the great middle pavilion has 
three stories and an attic; the 
i minor central ones, as well as 
Pint : those at the angles of the court, 
Uy. have two. Each mass is roofed 
noe quite independently with a high, 
wedge-shaped roof. The central 
=n pavilion is set back some dis- » 
== tance, and the space so formed 
gy r is filled with a sort of semicir- 
: : } cular niche. Fora service court, 
a g the great entrance opposite this 
s small oppo! pavilion is imposing. 


tal chimne OURTYARD ELEVATION, SAINT—GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. The material used is brick, 
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t St.-Germain-en-Laye, 
oratively The quoins 


; . 
ut all the architectural 


reveals are brick, con- 


Oo ‘ an 
' ‘ ture with the liveht stu 
olo id te e with the light stucco 
: . 
e me a oint are taken advantage ol! 
} | } laid 1 
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oO shio The circular 
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ut from the point of 
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| \\ h make the 
: nneys they 
1,”do;r 1 decora 
EA I N tive ractor oT 
; ; the compos! 
I 
tion 
ted by Louis XV. shows ex- 
“ the or of brick. Here all 
e o stone and the panels are of 
FI ( So little brick is used that 
oO el an economy, must have been 
rallerie des Cerfs a more interesting architec 


in either of the service 


ire the important rooms of the chateau, 


he garden of Diana 


sts enter into 


5 i1tS name from t 


ornamented the inter 


Embellishments, niches, 


the composition. The 


he trophies of the hunt, 


or of its upper section. 
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COUR DE CHEVAL BLANC, 





Gece 
azn 
a 
an ae 


FON TAINEBLEAI 


Thev were removed when alterations were made _ by 


Louis XV. 


In this gallery were 


thirteen Royal Chateaux; but they, 


the hand of the re-decorator. 
Two stories compose the gall 


arcade ; the upper a high attic, w 


alternate bay. These dormers extend down through t 


attic; the panels between them are 


painted plans of the 


too, were COo\ ered 


TY the lower a classi 


ith a dormer in every 


tl 


1e 


filled with oval niches. 


An arcade, flanked by similar though smaller motifs form- 


ng a kind of triple feature, marks the middle of the 


ae 


+ 


facade. A pavilion of the same character terminates the 


Pilasters. cornice, and architrave are stone; brick forms 


the arches and imposts of the arcade and the panels and 


the jambs of the attic windows. 


point, however, is the treatment of the niches, 


The most interesting 


jambs 


and imposts of stone, but backs and tops of brick. The 


I 


brick joints are made to radiate from a central stone eye. 


The greatest care must have been taken in the molding 


of these bricks. The employme 


I 


nt of brick in such a 


position affords a dark contrasting background to the 








COUR DE CHEVAL BLANC, 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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THE 
light marble statues. The comparison of the Gallerie des 
Cerfs with those of similar motifs built in the Gothic 
period shows how difficult it was for the later architects 
In detail 
alone does this example differ from the brick court fagade 
at Blois. 

The additions to Versailles followed so closely upon 


the completion of the original building of Louis XIII. 


y to free themselves from the older principles. 





_ a 
| 







i th 
i 3 ER 6 
COUR HENRY IV., 
7 that the structure as it stands shows fewer variations in 
style than are usually to be found in a French chateau. 
Versailles had singular good fortune: First. it was 
~~ built in its entirety within a single epoch, and then, 


although it was the very center of interest during the 
French Revolution, it suffered less than other chateaux 
at the hands of the revolutionists. 


The names of Louis XIV. and Mansard are so closely 








PAVILION, GALLERIE DES CERFS, FONTAINEBLEAU. 


BRICKBUILDER. 


associated with Versailles that it causes some surprise t 
learn that Louis XIII. and Jacques Lemercier are respon 


sible for the original building, the present Cour 
Marbre. 
The buildings of this present courtyard Louis X1\ 


preserved, in spite of the unlimited means at 
mand and against the wishes of his architects. It 
recorded of him, indeed, that 


when an architect 
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FONTAINEBLEAU. 


manded as a vital essential to proper pl 
lition of the existing building, Li 
building must then be rebuilt ex 

Until Mansard was commissioned 
and wing's associated with his nam: 
were made did not affect the 
building from the Paris or court 

It was with the development 


use Of Drick 


became almost 


Marbre so calle 


Cour de 
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MARBRE, 
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to i feature in the general type of buildings of an earlier 

ones 01 date In consequence the sky-line is meager and unin 
eresting Then, too, the roof of two slopes, commonly 
1es ittributed to Mansard, lends further destruction to the 

k ne roken now by only a tall flag-staff and chimney 











VERSAILLES. 





OU Dt MARBRE, VERSAILLES 


pots that seem to protest silently against the destruction 


S of an ornamental and useful feature. 
nel But below the cornice line there is much of interest. 
ngle of The Doric order is used, its cornice supported at the 
aT 








CORNER OF COUR DE MARBRE, VERSAILLES. 


orner of each break by an angle pilaster. The bays so 
formed have each a single window in the middle save at 


t 


the centers of the central motive and of the wings, where 
there are three. These windows break through the ar 
chitrav eand frieze of the entablature and extend down 
to the floor. They open upon balconies. 

The height of the order is diminished by a high base- 
course through which the windows cut down to a stylo- 
bate of three steps 

The wall surface is of brick. This material fills the 
metopes of the frieze and the panels of the attic of the 
central feature. 

The centers of the brick panels throughout the surface 
are marked by raised inner panels of marble, from which 
spring consoles supporting marble busts of the Roman 
Emperors. Upon the balustrade are allegorical figures 
actually s7¢¢7zng upon the rail. 


The architraves of the windows return around the 


e 


¢ 





& 


THE 


base-course, and are flush with the string-course. The 


tenia of the architrave returns around the jamb and 
lintel of the upper 
window. The 
dentils of the 
cornice occur only 


as points of em- 


~—-_ 


phasis over the 


Soe 


pilasters and win- 
dows. 

The distribu- 
tion of the masses 
of color has been 


‘ ail at ° 


carefully studied. 
This fact is appar- 
ent in the main 
cornice where the 
broad bands of 
stone would have 


been out of scale 








_ he Se. 
eee 


had the metopes 





been of the same L 

material as the ELEVATION OF A BAY IN COUR Dt 

order. MARBRE, VERSAILLES. 
There are some 


interesting variations in the composition of the angle 


g 
pavilions where large openings occur. Here the frieze 
is omitted. The rustication in the corner and slight dif- 
ferences in the horizontal courses clearly indicate an ad 
dition. This rustication marks the corner of the termi 
nal pavilion of the work of Louis XIII. 

When we contrast this great effort, the Palais de Ver 
sailles, with the smaller buildings of the previous cen- 
tury, we find it wanting in that quality of composition 
that marked the well-nigh faultless work of the earlier 
builders. Whatever merit may come from a_ broken 
plan, the monotonous sky-line is nevertheless uninterest- 
ing, and the broken color of the wall surface, however 
attractive in a smaller building, here becomes unrestful 
rather than gay. 


BUILDING ON STILTS. 

“" HE character of the commercial buildings in our 

large cities often suffers from a false idea on the 
part of property owners and tenants that the vertical 
supports in the first story shall be reduced to the mechan- 
ical minimum required for absolute strength, without 
regard to the larger question of the appearance of strength 
in the exterior design. In other words, we are forced to 
boost our structures upon stilts and rest sometimes a 
twenty or thirty story building upon a couple of slender 
uprights and a big sheet of plate glass. This is astheti- 
cally wrong, and our observation makes us believe it is 
practically unnecessary. While an abundance of light is 
desirable for every form of business, it is not reasonable 
to expect that one can do business with the same degree 
of illumination as if in the center of a large, uncovered 
field; and we have yet to see a case where a building that 
was designed with a proper consideration for the appear- 
ance of stability in the first story failed to rent well, or 
to give as much satisfaction to tenants as one which abso- 
lutely ignored the external effect. 
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The T Square Club Traveling Scholar- 
ship. 


BY WILLIAM CHARLES HAYS 


e4 the various organizations having as thei 
the promotion and practice of architectur 


p l ar¢ 11itect ( 
kindred arts, the T Square Club is preen 
direction of endeavor to train its members in at 
by means of competitive design In its « 
the young club, with its few but enthusiastic men 


needed no inc« ntive to produce excellent worl 
the helpful criticism sure to be given. Thos« 
days whenWilson Eyre, Jr., John Stev 
Cope were most effective workers in b d 

tion. In striking contrast is the compet 

T Square Club Traveling Scholarship, the ol 
which, Mr. Lloyd Titus, sailed for Europe on M 
The scholarship, lamentably small in mot 

ing but a few months abroad), is the 


season's competitions in design 


The conditions governing all TS re ¢ 
tions are substantially these: Dr 
the evening, giving an opport 
examination before the business meet 
routine, the president 


nent men present to 
it be understood that all membet1 


The chief motives, inde: 


the bringing out of indi 
ment of powers of discrin atio1 | 
orTrdel Cac ( SLO! S 
g 

the author often ma | 
summing »b ( 

= 
conditions of the pr 
keynotes which should 
the designs. Che dg 
] -] \7°4 + } } 1] ‘ a 
lariy printed Daliot Or! 
second, and third places, are use‘ It 
each voter shall name three 
being excluded from the count 1) 
1 . la sm¢+ . : ] 
piace receive three points; second 
third place, one point. The three 


awarded in the order of the total count « 
puting the standing of competitor ( 
work, a similar method is followe¢ 

In the preparation of the pro 
the club scholarship, it was speedily dé | 
subject chosen should be one of the eve 
of American practice, that local chara 
emphatically required, and that the seve1 
should be so co-related as to develop 
at the same time reducing to a minimum tl 
actual work required each month. Thi 
indispensable, since the majority of our activ 
have but little leisure time to apply to clul 
otherwise employed during the day. 

The introduction to the programs for the yea 
announced in the syllabus, contained the following 
‘‘Asa result of the recent appropriation made to enab! 
a member of the T Square Club to visit Europe annually 
for architectural sketching and study, a Traveling Fellow 
ship has been established, and will be competed for i: 
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THE T SQUARE CLUB SCHOLARSHIP, PLAN OF WINNING DESIGN. 
Lloyd Titus 
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he gold medal for preparation of the programs, with the hope of secur- 
ing better and fairer results. In order to cultivate more 





I I Ss 
t movement logical thought, it has been decided to give continuity 
ement of thi to the monthly problems by relating the programs to 
n the serious one another, and they have been prepared with this end 
While a higher in view, as well as to make the series terminate. with 


a general review. 
The syllabus is 
presented in such 
a manner as to 
form a sort of 
pocket mem o- 
randum, for 
notes and criti- 
cisms under each 
program. All 


drawings must 


entered at the 
following meet 
ing, corrected or 
not corrected, as 
1us, after a member has com- 
meeting he will enter an 


a etea once, at the succeedains 


y 
> 


d and a new drawing, and in the last competition he 


sed 01 vill enter his entire set. Awards will be decided by the 
ex isual vote of the active members present, and each prob- 
Si mpeti lem will be considered in the same class in making up an 





ELEVATION OF THE HOUSE. 


part of the com- 


average of the mentions for the year.” In the terms of 


committee, having the program, there were 


reful study to the ‘“GIVEN. A nearly level semi-suburban plot of 
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ARRANGEMENT OF TERRACE STEPS AND WALL FOUNTAIN. 


Andrew J. Sauer 
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submitted, eighteer 


pointingly sma 


ground in the environs of Philadelphia, 200 ft. front in harmony with local spirit 


between party lines by 250 ft. deep, with access from the designs was the plan by Wetherill P. 11 


front only.” 


‘REOUIRED.—A DOMESTIC 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

The owner is a progressive and 
public-spirited citizen, proud of his 
Philadelphia lineage, and a punctilious 
respecter of the traditions of his na- 
tive place. Therefore, he wishes his 
new place to be free from any sug- 
gestion of affectation or showy dis- 
play, and especially desires that his 
architect shall give ” all the building's 
an expression which shall be as local 
and indigenous as may be consistent 
with the best forms of contemporane- 
ous building and design. The build- 
ings, which are to be erected from 





time to time, are to include a large 
modern house for a family of eight, 


—— 
Remote 


and such outbuildings and accessories 
as are becoming and natural to a man 


of taste with a growing family.” 
ALBERT KELSEY, 
WarRREN P. Larrp, 
WaLTER Cope, 
Committee. 


gt shot 


The first competition required: 

A Block Plan at % in. scale of the 
entire property, including the side- 
walk and one half of the street, to 
show the house and outbuildings and 
the general lay of the grounds. First, 
the estate should be considered in its 
relation to the community as a whole, 
and, second, it should be so disposed 
as to provide as great an amount of 
isolation as possible, while at the same 
time contributing to the openness and 
beauty of the public thoroughfare. 
An ordinance already exists requiring 
all buildings to be set back at least 
25 ft. from the building line. Ren- 


dering optional. Note. — Each design T-Sevare Cup 
should be well supplemented by ex- i, "™Se® Bee 


planatory notes written or printed in 
the margin of the drawing.”’ 
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STevy For 4 SEs n-SUBURBAN LOT 
200° by 250) O brn tn 


REVISED GROUND PLAN. 
Andrew J. Sauer 
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Sauer, Titus, Watmough. Mr. Walter Cope led the 


criticism. The plans had been greatly improved since 
the first sketch, that of Mr. Sauer being open to but 


little eriticism.. Mr. Titus showed a very short avenue 


of maple trees, dividing his gardens very unpleasantly. 
(In a subsequent revision this feature was removed, to 
the vast improvement of the scheme.) 


The seventh competition required: ‘‘A Bird's-eye 


View Perspective of the entire estate (rendering in line) 
The point of view to be taken at an elevation of about roo 


ft. from a point which will best show off the competitor’s 


design. This drawing to be neatly presented, with 


border lines, and a clearly printed title, ‘Final draw- 


ing submitted in the T 


Square Club Fellowship Compe- 
tition There were three designs: Mr. Titus receiv- 


Mr. Wat- 
and Mr. 


ing first mention; 


1 


mough, second; 


a 
FicLLows Hy iP Sauer, third. Mr. Fra n k 
i a. Miles Day ( onducted criti 

cism. 





The total points scored 


by each competitor were: Mr. 
thirteen; Mr. 
nine; Mr. Watmough, 
Mr. Hill, seven; Mr. Trout, 
Mr. Wise, one. (The 


two last named competed in 


Titus, Sauer, 


nine; 
three; 


the first three competitions 
only.) Mr. 


Lloyd Titus, 


therefore, was announced as 
the winner, with Andrew J. 
Wat- 


honorable men- 


Sauer and Richard L. 


mough equal 
tions. 

A résumé of the criti- 
cisms offered, relative to the 
on, follows: 


a] 


well 


winning desi 
‘The 


to secure privacy in the living 


house is placed 
portions, and the exposures 
are well studied, with morn- 
ing sun in the dining room 
The 


terrace, 










and best bed rooms. 





eee 


BLOCK “PLAN 





family and 


porcn 


also the library, overlook the 


tennis lawn, and enjoy the 
| MINAI Y \N ; : 

on sunsets. ‘There is an attrac- 

tive vista from the dining 

room, through the reception room and drawing room, to 

( se bower and fountain. The entrance térrace is 

neager. The arrangement of dining room, pantry, and 

l kitchen is faulty, a scullery being essential in houses 

S vhere the pantry forms the communication with the 
é ki he1 

: ‘The stable plan shows a congested carriage house, 

from which a tortuous way leads to an ill-ventilated 

rroup of stalls. The arrangements for gardener and 

coachman are good. The elevation is much superior to 

! the plan The great entrance archway, with hay doors 

‘nts ibove, is well designed. 
re ‘* The relative positions of house and stable insure free- 
ur dom from odors, the prevailing winds, except in winter, 


r being southwest. 


The stable is not very easy of access 
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ee 


from the house. A pleasing disposi- 
tion of sunken lawn for games and 
raised flower beds, between which is <i 
the long axial pathway, terminating 
in a well-conceived yew bower. The 
arbor at the southeast and the shady 
walk at the southwest are attractive. 
The formal arrangement of statues 






and seats, with high-cut hedge form- 
ing the property border, though well 
designed, may be criticized as inap- 
propriate to our climate, and not ex- 
pressive of our simplicity of living. 
The rose garden is a pleasant place, a 

with its fountain, lily pond, and ex- Gan ia 
edra. The latter, with growing plants, 

between concentric semi-circles of 

columns, is a charming thought, but 

perhaps is placed in too exposed a situation. ‘* The scheme, 
as a whole, is a trifle too formal, but expresses well the 
station in life of its owner. The final review shows a 
marked improvement in the successive steps of this design. 
Mr. Titus, profiting by criticism, has shown much discern- 
ment, and has excelled in a general grasp of the condi- 
tions most important in the problem.”’ 
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Richard L. Watmough. 
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ELEVATION Of} THE HOUS! 
Richard L. Watn 


‘*Mr. Andrew J. Sauer’s design is the plan of a-hous« 
inadequate to the needs of an owner as di 
program. It has, further, a serious fault in its basement 
kitchen and service. In elevation, thi Oust 
its competitors in that quality 
emphasized in the requirements. In the gro 
possibly an undue prominence has beet 
formal garden. The various gardens are 


the kitchen garden and greenhous 

formal garden. The raised green fot 

treme south, with its border of 

and the arrangement of small terrace, 

is a fascinating bit of detail. TI 

the best submitted. The driveway, pat 

and passing by the front door of the houss ( 
criticized, as was the monotonous! 

The trees on property lines, to shut out adjoi1 

secure a considerable degree OF pri 


‘‘Mr. Richard L. Watmough e: 


the house. It is a house meeting 

the owner in greater degree than any others It 
nified, conveniently planned, and p1 

with little wastefulness. The exterio1 

mass, simple and chaste in detail, and has 
The placing of the dormer windows in the roof and 
narrowness of the front terrace at the portico have 
remarked.”’ 

The results of the competitions have demonstrated t 
wisdom of the innovation. The standard of worl 
been high, the club meetings have been well attende: 
and a spirit of seriousness and interest has prevaile It 
is very earnestly to be hoped that the scholarship 
be continued a permanent feature of the year’s work, 
with a possible improvement in the progran som¢ 
what differentiating the problems, to the end that part 
pants meeting with scant success at first may not be pre 
vented by discouragements from deriving the greatest 


benefits possible, in latter contests. 

Mr. Titus, the winner, is fundamentally a T Squari 
Club man, not having had the advantage of academi 
training in architecture. He has been an indefatigable 
worker in design, and has won many mentions. Last 
year he received the gold medal of the club. He has 
twice been honorably mentioned in competition for the 
John Stewardson Memorial Fellowship 
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“© Materials suc! 
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above th 


I alanced by the 
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B ding in New 


( irgely replaced, 


= 7 
lere such materia] 


is ©Qulsite, such as 


employment of 


practice and favor 
tet ut in our Te- 
nal plan or design 
proof, independent 
t even greater im 


tjor 


considerations 


nes, and attention is 


While broader and 


CO Care for them- 


materials employed 
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or of the equipment Provided for 


extinguishing fire, com- 
prise such questions 


as the subdivision of 


areas, interior 
light shafts. Stairways, 


and elevator shafts. 
The most noticeable 


Cases of unrestricted 
occur in the SO-¢ 


alled department 
“sement seeks to secure 


floor areas 
Stores, where the man- 
large areas unobstructed by 
1 order that the 
impressed by the extent and 
This hazard 


division walls, ir customers may be duly 
completeness of the store. 
is extremely difficult to 


overcome, as any 
attempt to subdivide the large 


areas to suit the various 
require constant change 
and shrinkage 


~“omponent departments would 
to care for the expansion 


of these depart- 
ments under their 


varying needs of growth and 
The task of surrounding and effectively fighting 
arge area is also a much more 
department. and for maximum undivided 
area in city buildings is usually prescribed by 
building ordinances. and by the 


season. 
a fire of 
serious matter for the fire 
this reason a 


] 
i 


the city 


fire insurance compa- 
nies, 


Division or, urtain walls are nevertheless to be strongly 
recommended, and all openings connecting apartments 
Separated by ire-proof walls Should be Provided with 
approved fire doors, 


Office buildings, “partment houses, and hotels gener- 
ally require little 


large areas, but the proper 


attention as regards the subdivision of 


insulation or protection of 


dangerous “reas, such as boiler and machinery rooms, 


here becomes of the utmost importance, 
The Prevalent use of 


interior light shafts and open 
Stair-well holes and 


elevator shafts certainly constitutes 
the greatest inc onsistency to be found in present methods. 
With what care and attention are floor systems and column 
Protection provided. and then, to light floor areas re 

wall windows, open light 
duced, extending 


moved from Shafts are intro- 


usually from the gtound floor to the 


root, where the area is covered by a large Skylight; or, if 
this common evil does not exist, open stair wells and 
n through the building 
to roof, forming continuous fl 


means of 


elevator shafts ry from basement 
ues and the most effective 
communication Possible between the various 


fl OTS 


"1 17 
[he follow Ing 


©xtract is taken from 
Ntitled «: Light Wells and Other Vertical Hazards, as 
Found in Department Stores,” by Mr. &. U Crosby, 
formerly manager of the Underwriters’ Bereaus of New 
England, now seneral agent of the North 
Mercantile Fire Insurance Company. 

‘The light well, as now 


a valuable paper 


British and 


arranged, may be considered 
the greatest vertical hazard, but there are others, 
rae original smal] store 


had a Stairway, the growth 
Which has kept 


a 


pace with that of the building. We 
irways, at least one 


of 
now find several sta of which is apt to 
Proportions and extend from 
second or third Story, if not to the top of 


assume grand basement to 
the building. 
adjoining the light well, or by itself 
light and for ventilation. Al] such 


unenclosed, and at times 
for display Of wares. 


At times this is in or 
iS used for spread of 
Stairways are are made use of 
‘* The use of elevators increases yearly. 


Some stores 
have [rom one 


to two dozen. They 
much less cut off, and they 
Stairways.” 


are not enclosed, 
are frequently located with 


These comments, 


applied particularly to department 
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stores, are quite as applicable to hotels, apartment houses, 
or office buildings. Innumerable instances may be cited 
to show that such open communications throughout build- 
ings are the causes of rapid spread of fire, and consequent 
damage, as they are likewise the means of transmitting 
water or smoke, with the attendant menace to stock con- 
tents, and the lives of those within the structure. 

The remedy cannot be found through the use of any 
horizontal shutters or hatches. These, if made to work 
automatically, seldom operate when required, and it is 
impossible to secure any such system which will be smoke- 
and water-proof. The passage of smoke or water is often 
quite as serious from the standpoint of insurance as actual 
flame, and smoke spread from floor to floor may cause 
panic or suffocation to the inmates. The only consistent 
remedy is to be found in isolated stairways and elevator 
shafts, completely enclosed by fire-proof partitions, and 
provided with satisfactory fire-resisting doors. If this is 
claimed to be impracticable, attention is called to the fact 
that both stairways and elevator shafts ave been con- 
structed in this manner, and they are neither inconve- 
nient nor unsightly. In eievator doors, wire glass will 
permit observation by the operator at each floor, or some 
such automatic signal device may be used as is now em- 
ployed in large office buildings, where passengers are indi- 
cated by an electric flash light in the elevator car to 
notify the operator. 

In the same paper previously quoted, Mr. Crosby 
recommends as follows: 

‘*Stairs and elevators should be in brick shafts with 
spacious entryway on each floor within each shaft. A 
standard slide fire door should be hung at the shaft side 
of each opening into the entryway, permanently secured 
open by a 600 deg. F. solder releasing device. This is to 
insure that the door shall not be closed by hand in time 
of panic, and yet will close automatically at a high tem- 
perature. There should be two or more door openings 
from eaci: floor into each shaft. They should extend but 
part way to the ceiling, thus reducing the tendency of 
smoke to escape in that direction. The normal draught 
would be toward the ventilating ducts, and should be 
sufficient to reduce the danger of hot-air and smoke 
explosions. 

‘The placing of doors at shafts is open to criticism 
inasmuch as they might be closed while people were yet 
alive within the burning room. We believe this can be 
met by concealed sliding doors, operated by an automatic 
device located near the floor, and requiring as high a 
temperature at that point as would be obtained by the 
presence of flames. 

‘* These shafts, with glazed brick, tile, or mosaic walls, 
should present a pleasing appearance, and, above all, 
afford a sense of security to the customer which some 
day may be a feature in the popularity of a store.”’ 

The third requirement made of consistent fire-proof 
design, 7. ¢., exterior precautions to prevent the commu- 
nication of fire from or to adjoining property, is one 
which concerns duty or obligation to adjacent property 
holders, as well as considerations of self-interest. Fire- 
proof construction hardly deserves its name until fire can 
be confined to the apartment in which it started. Fire- 
proof floors, roofs, and partitions are provided without 
question to confine fire within the spaces limited by these 
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171 
constructive features, while the exterior walls are left 
with numerous openings which menace neighboring 
property, or which subject the building itself to hazard 
from the close proximity of neighboring buildings of 
dangerous character. 

The principal danger, whether that of /rom adjoining 
buildings or ¢o adjoining buildings, will largely depend 
upon circumstances, but ideal conditions should make 
the latter consideration quite as important as the forme 
‘‘and if an architect should be required to draw speci 
cations for a building adjoining others with knowl&¢ 
beforehand that its entire contents, from cellar to roof, 
were to be totally consumed, and he were undet 
to pay damages to surrounding property, he would 
be more severe in his exactions than should a build 
law protecting neighboring rights in the enjoyn 
property.””! 


4 phtctilt 


In event of the contents consisting of large qu 
of combustible materials, self-interest also demand 
wall openings shall be capable of confining the 
order that it may not spread from floor to floor by 
of such exterior openings. The cases of the ( 
Athletic Club building fire and the Livingston B 
fire in New York, as well as innumerable othe1 
serve to show the danger from this source: At 
that this factor of hazard is becoming recogni 
means of remedy are at hand to supply the 
The ideal solution may not have been reached, 
acceptable methods are certainly to be had Ke 
houses, stores, etc., the standard tin-covere 
are still used with great efficiency on alleys or rr 
the appearance does not constitute an impo 
but for more conspicuous locations 
all classes of buildings, a more sightly art 
exterior hanging shutters is necessary 

This want has been met by the intro 


metal or metal-covered window frames and 


bination with Luxfer prisms, wire glass, or plat 
electro-glazed in relatively small pan At 
owners are now very generally familiar witl 
which have been made with such windows, d: 


act as fire retarders, but it is to be hoped that apy 


tion will be shown by a more general adoptiot 


admirable features. Nor should the use of st 
resisting windows be considered as applying only t 
mercantile buildings. They could and should be 

all exposed cases in hotels, apartment houses, and off 
buildings. If the Luxfer prisms or wire glass 


jected to because of the hindrance to outlook, a com 
tion frame may be used, such as is now on thi 
in which the lower sash is divided into three 
panes, the two side ones being glazed with wire ¢g 
while the center one is electro-glazed with one-quarte1 
inch plate glass in panes three or four inches 
With the care at present bestowed upon the construc 
tive features of buildings intended to confiné and resi 


fire, the continued use of plate and German glass {| 


large and frequent exterior openings constitutes an in-., 
consistency which must, sooner or later, give way 


to 


more approved and rational methods of protecting ext: 
rior doors and windows. 


' See “* How to Build Fire-proof,’”’ by F. C. Moore, Tue Brick? 
April, 1898. 
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Among the leading news items is the announcement 
that a new company has been formed for the purpose of 
erecting an eighteen-story office building directly oppo- 
site the new Custom House site. The building will be 
known as the Maritime Building, and devoted chiefly to 
shipping interests, and will be erected from plans 
by Henry J]. Hardenburgh; cost, about one million 


W. W. Astor will build under a twenty-year lease a 
ten-story hotel on the site of the Hotel Stonington, on 
Broadway, between 45th and 46th Streets. William C. 


a a re coll 





Muschenheim, the proprietor of the ‘‘ Arena,” is the 
lessee. These undertakings show that renting conditions 
are such that, coupled with the current prices of building 
materials, owners of big properties and capital see a 
profit in work executed at the present time. No better 
argument could be formed than this in support of the 
general opinion that the fall will develop a generous 
activity in all branches of the real estate market, for after 
all, the prosperity of real estate depends upon renting 


conditions 





rYMPANUM PANEL OVER ENTRANCE, ST. AUGUSTINE CHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co., Makers 


Rutan & Russell, Architects. 
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THE 


NOTES FROM PITTSBURGH. 


A beginning has at last been made on the 
new Union Station for the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, and the old station, which was built 
after the riots of 1877 as a temporary 
structure, has been torn down. The new 
building is to contain the general offices of 
the company. The changes include the rais- 
ing or lowering of all tracks of the entire 
Pennsylvania system and the doing away 
with all grade crossings in the city. 


Several new bridges across the Allegheny 
are being talked of, and the government en- 
gineers have reported that the _ present 
bridges are too low and should be raised. 
As this would cause a great change in the 
grades of adjacent streets, there has been 
considerable objection from property holders 
in those neighborhoods. 


There has been considerable newspaper 
talk about the proposed addition to the Car- 
negie Institute; some have advocated the 
building of a separate building, while others 
have even proposed moving the present 
building across Forbes Street and then build- 
ing the addition. However, as the plans of 
Alden & Harlow have already been approved, 
this discussion seems a little too late to have 
much effect. 


Among work soon to be let may be men- 
tioned the ten-story office building for the 
Central District and Printing Telegraph 


Company, on Fourth Avenue, Alden & 


cost, $300,000. 


Charles Bickel is the architect for a new office build- 
ing, to be built at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Grant 


Street. 





Terra-Cotta Fire-proof Construction. 
NEW PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEWARK, 


Executed by the Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Co. 
George B. Post, Architect. 
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Harlow, 
architects. The same firm have also prepared plans 
for a Carnegie Library, to be built at Duquesne, Pa. ; 


J. 
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( Maker brick and terra-cotta, or sand- 


NOTES FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

The building business con- 
tinues good with every evidence M 
of further improvement through 
the winter. The general char- 
acter and design of structures 
show a marked change for the 
better. There was $1,160,000 
more expended during the first 
seven months of this year than 


for the same period of last year. 


Two competitions were lately 
decided, the open one for the Oak- 
land Free Public Library, the gift 
of Andrew Carnegie, in which 
Bliss & Fabille were the success- os 
ful architects, both of these gen- 
tlemen coming, some little time 
back, from the office of McKim, 
Mead & White. The contract 
has just been let for $47,000, 
and calls for the building to be 
finished March 18, tg901. The 
materials will be light gray brick 
and terra-cotta. 

The other competition, a lim- 
ited one for the Mutual Savings 
Bank Building, was awarded to 

Ss Curlett & McCaw; the cost will 
AND 19TH STREET, be in the neighborhood of $300,- 


», andthe material will be either 


stone. It will be entirely fire-prov of. 


Percy & Polk have let contracts amounting to $100,000 


a business building, seven stories high, adjoining the 





rERMINAL, WARNER BUILDING, 
tect to the new 


Board of Works. Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 
His duties will C. W. Bolton, Architect 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


consist in pass- 
ing on plans and specifications for new buildings or 


changes in old ones. 


Henry 


Maurer & Son, 


THE 
IN GENERAL. 
of 


manufacturers fire-proof 


building materials, of New York City, are erecting and 


furnishing a 30-ft. 


three 
stories high, at Ogontz, Pa., wherein 


front stone dwelling house, 


they are using their latest system of 
the ‘‘ Herculean ” 
terra-cotta flat arch; this system elimi- 


floor construction 


nating the use of iron beams and making 
Much 
the 


an absolutely fire-proof building. 
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City, said to be the largest 
BANK, WATER- . 
power house in the world. 
rOWN, MASS. 


Atlantic Terra-Cotta 
Co., Makers. 
C. H. Brigham, 
Architect. 


James A. Davis & Co., 
Boston, have beenawarded 
the government contract 

which calls for 15,000 bar- 
rels of Portland Cement at Portland Harbor, 
Me. supply 
their Alpha and Lehigh brands of Portland 
Cement 


They also have contracts to 


for the New Cambridge Bridge, 
Boston; Red 
Mass. ; Power House, 
Boston, and Edison Electric Power House, 
Boston. 


3ridge Dam at Three Rivers, 


Boston Electric 


Among the contracts recently placed with 
the Powhatan Clay Manufacturing Company 
for their cream white and gray front brick 
is the new building for Adams & Co., Sixth 
Avenue and 2rst Street; new office building 
at Broad Street and Exchange Place (about 
1,000,000 white brick), stores and lofts, Fifth 
Avenue and roth Street, all of New York 
City; gray brick for the Jerrifer Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Seaboard Air Line 
Depot, Petersburg, Va., D. Wiley Anderson, 
architect; St. Andrews’ Parish 
Richmond, Va., same architect. 


House, 





building fraternity in this operation. 

Edward R. Diggs & Co., 
and Baltimore, Md., are 
Government 
Printing Office, at Washington, D. C., 
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impervious front brick (this being one 


ig 


of the largest light-face brick contract 
country). 

some of the other operations 
their brick are the following: 
Trust Building, Baltimore; Winchester 
City Hall, Winchester, Va. ; 


house 16th and U Streets, N. W., 
Washington; the Bond Building, New 
York Avenue and 14th Street, N. W., 


The Columbus Face Brick Company 
has been awarded the contract to furnish 


brick 


Wash- 


of 


ht-colored 
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eral superintendent 
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THE ATELIER FITZWILLIAM, AUDITORIUM 
BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED BY F. J. FITZWILLIAM, A PUPIL OF 
bD'ESPOUY,. WHO WON THE GRAND PRIX DE ROME IN THE 
YEAR 1884. 

SPECIAL SKETCH COMPETITION. 
| URING the past year many draughtsmen have 

asked if there was not some way by which they 
could work at their homes and send or bring their studies 
to the atelier for criticism; so, in accordance with this 
demand, we shall, beginning with the month of Sep- 
tember, 1g00, inaugurate a special nine months’ series of 
sketch problems, which are intended to be worked up 
spontaneously without criticism. One of these problems 
will be issued each month from September to June each 
year. Every effort will be made to maintain these pro- 
grams of as lively an interest as can be, and the best 
solutions each month will be awarded prizes as stated 
below. Send your design and $1.00 for entrance into 
September competition, or send $8.00 and become entered 
for all nine of the competitions from September, 1go0o to 
June, tg01. On October 1,. we will remail it to you, 
postage prepaid, with a full and complete critical analysis 
of its faults and merits and whatever prize (if any) it has 
been judged worthy to receive. The names and ad- 
dresses of prize winners will be announced each month. 
For the month of September, Lgoo there will be 
twenty-five cash prizes, aggregating $145.00, divided as 
follows: One first prize of $30.00; two prizes of $15.00 
each; three prizes of $10.00 each; four prizes of $5.00 
each; five prizes of $3.00 each; ten prizes of $2.00 each. 


PROGRAM FOR SEPTEMBER. 
A FOUNTAIN NICHE. 

Preamble.—In a suburban district of a city of two 
hundred and fifty thousand people, it is proposed to cut a 
roadway around the base of a hill which extends in a 
rapid slope upward from the sea. A wall low enough 
not to obstruct the view shall separate the driveway from 
the sea, and the hillside of driveway shall be closed by a 
perpendicular wall of masonry. This wall is to be 
capped by a balustrade for the protection of a pedes- 
trian’s walk located on the hillside at that height. The 
total height of this wall including balustrade shall not 
exceed 26 ft. Thus a broad roadway for vehicles at the 
lower level nearest the sea, and a narrower way for 
pedestrians on a higher plane, will run parallel each to 
each and to the coast line. 

Requirements.— The object of this problem is to de- 
sign the hillside wall, and particularly a drinking 
fountain for horses in connection with this wall. In 
addition to the fulfilment of practical requirements, this 
fountain should be architecturally adorned; and since it 
is imperative that it shall occupy as little of the roadway 
as possible, the fountain shall be in the form of a grand 
niche, intersecting the hillside wall and extending be- 
neath the pedestrian’s walk. The horse trough, how- 
ever, shall occupy space on the driveway. The water 
will be supplied by artificial means, and the fountain shall 
be entirely of masonry. 

Drawings.— A plan, a section, and an elevation show- 
ing a portion of the wall on either side are required, all 
at the scale of ,4, in. equals 1 ft. The rendering will be 
left to the discretion of the designer, but the paper must 
be cut to the uniform size of ro by 18 ins. 

Send drawings unmounted to The Atelier Fitzwilliam 
on or before September 30, 1900. 

Any deviation from the program of requirements will 
debar the candidate from the competition. No further 
instructions are needed or will be given. 
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BALLANTINE GATEWAY, NEWARK, N. J. 
CARRERES& HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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PLANS, HOUSE AT COLD SPRINGS HARBOR, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
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HINGTON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION. 
BUILDING FOR THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY. 
ELZNER & ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS. 





